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In No. 73 of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ a group of several 
specimens of the Toucan was given, accompanied by a 
short account of that-remarkable bird. For the present 
very curious variety we are indebted to Mr. Gould’s 
splendid ‘ Monograph of the Family of Ramphastide,’ 
the author of which has given the only description of 
the bird, and supplied the specific denomination. It is 
thus described :—The beak is lengthened, both man- 
dibles being edged with thickly-set white serratures ; 
the upper has the culmen of an orange colour, bordered 
by a narrow longitudinal stripe of dull blue, extending 
nearly to the tip, below which the sides of the mandible 
are fine orange red ; a white line surroufids the apertures 
of the nostrils; the under mandible is straw-coloured, 
becoming orange at the tip ;—a narrow band of rich 
chestnut encircles both mandibles at their base. The 
crown of the head is covered with a crest of curled, 
metal-like feathers, without barbs, of an intense black, 
and very glossy ; as they approach the occiput these ap- 
pendages gradually lose their curled character and be- 
come straight, narrow, and spatulate. In mentioning 
this part, Mr. Gould regrets that it was beyond the 
efforts of the pencil to do justice to the rich appearance 
of these glossy and curiously-curled appendages, the 
structure of which appears to consist in a dilatation of 
the shaft of each feather, or, perhaps, an agglutination 
of the web into one mass. The feathers on the cheeks 
have the same form as those on the occiput, but are 
more decidedly spatulate, and being of a yellowish- 
white colour, tipped at the extremity with black. The 
occiput and upper tail coyerts are of a deep blood-red ; 
the chest delicate yellow, with slight, crescent-shaped 
bars of red. The back, tail, and thighs are oliye-green, 
the quills brown, and the tarsi of a lead-colour, The 
following were the dimensions of the specimen re- 
presented :—total length eighteen inches, bill four, 
wings five and three-quarters, tail seven and a-half, 
tarsi two and a quarter. 

Two examples of this species formed part of a gollec- 
tion of rare birds brought to this country from Rio de 
Janeiro. Of these Mr. Gould was so fortunate as to 
obtain one of the finest, apparently a male, and which 
is now in the Museum of the Zoological Society of 
London. The other, which is considered a female, is 
preserved in the British Museum. The habitat of this 
species is probably in the almost untrodden forests 
which border the River Amazon; but our information 
concerning it is at present limited to the aboye descrip- 
tion of its appearance, 
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In the Alpine districts of Switzerland, which occupy all 
the eastern and southern, and some of the central, parts 
of that country, each proprietor cultivates his own por- 
tion of land in the valleys; the pasture and forest lands 
on the mountains are in common. Cows constitute the 
wealth of the land-owners, and goats form the resources 
of the paorer people. The goat is peculiarly fitted for 
mountain-pastures, as he will climb and brawse on crags 
and e¢liffs where sheep could not ascend. In winter, 
the goats are fed on the boughs of the fir tree. A 
goat yields more milk than a ewe: but goats are also 
very destructive to gardens, plantations, and shrub- 
beries. In some parts of Switzerland a cow will give 
as much as twelye quarts of milk in aday. A yariety 
of cheese is made, which constitutes the chief article of 
exportation, and in return for which the inhabitants 
procure those necessaries, and eyen luxuries, which their 
country does not afford. The cheese called Gruyere is 
much celebrated, and considerable quantities are yearly 
exported, The cheeses of Urseren, Unterwalden, Em- 
menthal, &c., are also much esteemed -—some of these 
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will keep for halfa century. The cheese called Schab. 
zieger is made in the canton of Glarus, and is mixed 
with aromatic herbs or flowers. The value of the 
cheese, butter, and other preparations of milk is caj. 
culated at about 25,000,000 of Swiss livres, o; 
1,500,000/. sterling, yearly. 

The valieys at the foot of the Alps produce a little 
corn, and abundance of potatoes, turnips, carrots, and 
other roots. Fruit trees, such as the apple, the pear, 
the cherry, the plum, are alsoabundant. Some districts, 
such as the Canton of Zug, for instance, appear like 
one vast orchard. The vine, however, does not grow, 
except in very few spots, 

In the upper valleys of the Alps, where the winter 
lasts for six or eight months, during the greater part of 
which the snow blocks up the communications, each 
family must lay in provisions for that season. The 
following has been stated as the quantity required for a 
family of seven persons :—1 cwt. of hard-baked bread; 
1000 lb. of potatoes; 7 cheeses, each weighing 25lb.; 
besides the milk of three cows and seven goats. One 
of the cows is killed during the season. During this 
dreary period, the family are employed in making linen 
for their own use, for which purpose a small patch ot 
the ground belonging to every cottage is sown with 
flax. The men are busy at several kinds of in-door 
work ; they carye wood into different articles of use or 
ornament, such as hewls, toys, clogs, spoons, &c., in 
which they are very skilful, and which they afterwards 
sell in the towns. ‘The houses are mostly built of wood, 
and detached in scattered hamlets to avoid the spreading 
of fire. They are generally large, solid, and roomy; 
the interior kept very clean, the windows glazed, but, 
owing to the cold, only one-fourth part or panel of the 
sash is made to open. Added to this, the stoves, made 
of a soft, porous stone,—and with which the rooms are 
warmed,—produce an unpleasant smell, which is not 
heeded by the inhabitants, who sit for days togethir, in 
winter, crowded jnte one room, Sudden transition 
from the icy atmasphere outside to the high temperature 
of the apartments, is the cause of many colds and 
coughs, which often terminate in death. ¢ 

The pepuration of these mountain cantons is strictly 
pastoral. The land in the yalleys is divided by thick 
hedges into fields for pasture, and to eyery dwelling- 
house, capacious stables are attached. Each pro- 
prietor is allowed to take to the common pastures on 
the Alps in summer as many cows as he can support in 
winter by fodder collected on his own fields. He leaves 
his winter-habitation in May, and proceeds with his 
family and his cattle, carrying with him some furniture 
and utensils, to the pastures which the snow has just 
left, and where he has his chalet, or hut, for the 
season. He remains there till July, and, during this 
time, descends into the valley for seyeral days to mow 
his hay. At the beginning of July, the snow having 
left the highest pastures,—which are, in some places, 
5000 feet above the plain,—the family proceed to the 
third, or summer-house, where they remain till the 
middle of August, when the weather becomes too cold 
longer to dwell on those great heights, and they retum 
to the middle pastures where the grass has had time to 
spring up again in the interval. The men descend again 
to the valley to mow the second crop of hay. Towards 
the end of October the cattle re-descend intg the valley, 
where they graze on the short grass that remains until 
the winter obliges them to be shut up in the stable, 
where they are fed upon dry fodder. The usual repast 
of the family consists of boiled milk, potatoes, and 
cheese of the year; old cheese is occasionally added by 
way of luxury. Coffee is very generally drunk in tle 
morning. 

Among the amusements of the Swiss mountaineers, 
a kind of wrestling, which they call schwingen, is 4 
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favourite one. Regular matches are agreed upon and 
advertised beforehand, and a prize, such as a sheep, or 
a cheese, awarded to the winner. The innkeeper of 
the village where the match takes place generally 
bestows the prize, for which he is well compensated by 
the multitude of customers attracted to the spot. But 
there are also wrestling matches on a larger seale. 
Certain communes, or districts, or even whole cantons, 
send a challenge to their neighbours to try which has 
the best wrestlers;—the men of Glarus against the 
men of Schwytz, or the Oberland against the Simmen- 
thal. These matches are conducted with much order 
and regularity, and with no small display of local or 
provincial pride. ; 

In the eastern cantons, especially among the robust 
mountaineers of Appenzell, they have a sport some- 
what resembling the hurling of some counties in Eng- 
land. It consists in balancing a ponderous stone, or 
fragment of rock, upon the palm of the right hand, 
bent backwards to the shoulder; and, after swinging the 
body to and fro for some time, with one foot raised from 
the ground, sending the fragment, by a sudden exer- 
tion of muscular strength, against a mark or over a 
certain limit. 

Firing with a rifle at a target is a common exercise all 
over Switzerland. There are societies who bestow prizes 
onthe best marksmen. Once a-year each canton sends a 
certain number of its riflemen to a general meeting 
from every part of the whole confederation, to try their 
skill. These meetings are truly a national festivity, 
and are conducted with great order and solemnity. 

The pastoral cantons of Switzerland are, in their form 
of government, pure democracies, that is to say, the 
supreme legislative power lies in the landsgemeinde, or 
general assembly of all the male natives of each canton 
who have attained the age of eighteen. The assembly 
meets in a field once a-year,—generally in the spring, 
—and oftener if particular circumstances require it. 
The best account of these meetings is given by a 
French traveller, M. Ramond, who attended one in the 
canton of Glarus, 

These little republics are each not so populous as 
many a parish in London ; they have no public esta- 
blishments, and their internal affairs are very simple. 
All matters more complicated, and affecting the whole 
of Switzerland, are discussed in the Diet, which is held 
in one of the cities, and to which every canton sends a 
deputy. ‘These deputies are generally chosen from 
among the better-informed men of the canton. That 
of Schwytz once sent an honest but uninformed peasant. 
When the deputy returned, and appeared before his 
countrymen at the next general assembly, he told them 
that, “if they wished that their interests should be pro- 
perly attended to at the Diet, they must not send men 
like himself, who were only acquainted with the concerns 
of their cattle and their dairies, but men who had 
studied and travelled, who could understand what those 
other gentlemen from the towns talked about, and 
could answer them to the purpose, and make themselves 
minded by them *.” 





Antient Marriages.—Among the antient privileges of 
royalty in this country, may be mentioned the right which 
the kings claimed of exetcising a control, not always pa- 
ternal, over the marriages of persons of any consideration. 
The rolls, for the year 1206, exhibit two notifications on this 


subject. The first notifies to the Barons of the Exchequer, 
that Roger Fitz Henry had paid to the king the fine of one 
palfrey, which he had incurred by taking to wife the widow 
of Hugh Wae: and the other notifies to the sheriff of Lin- 
coln, that the king had given to Brian de Insula, a knight, 
the daughter and heiress of William Seleby, to wife, with 
all her land, of which the sheriff is directed to put him in 
Possession. 


_* Muller’s History of Switzerland, 
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Reserve.— Persons extremey reserved are like old ena- 
melled watches which had painted covers, that hindered 
your seeing what o'¢lock it was.—Horace Walpole. 





Matrimonial Forbearances—Man and wife are equally 
concerned to avoid ali offences of each other in the begin- 
ning of their conversation: every little thing can blast an 
infant blossom; and the breath of the south can shake the 
little rings of the tine, wheti first they begin to curl like the 
locks of a new-weaned boy: but when, by age and consoli- 
dation, they stiffen into the hatdtess of a stem, and have, 
by the warm embraces of the sun and the kisses of heaven, 
brought forth their clusters, they can endure the storins of 
the north, and the loud noises of a tempest, and yet never 
be broken. So are the etirly unions of an unfixed marriage ; 
watchful and observant, jealous and busy, inquisitive and 
careful, and apt to take alarm at every unkind word: for 
infirmities do not manifest themselves in the first scenes, 
but in the succession of a long society ; and it is not chance 
or weakness when it appears at first, but it is want of love 
or prudence, or it will be so expounded; and that which 
appears ill at firet, usually affrights the inexperienced man 
or woman, who makes unequal conjectures, and fancies 
mighty sorrows by the proportions of the new and early 
unkindness,—Jeremy Taylor. 





Extraordinary Article in the Ecclesiastical Code of’ Ice- 
land.—In the ecclesiastical code of this country an article 
is extant, singular, perhaps, in its nature, but admirable in 
its design, which gives to the bishop; or even to the inferior 
clergy, the right of preventing any marriage whete the 
female is unable to read. This Taw, which provides so pow- 
erful a pledge for the itistruction of the rising generation, 
is still occasionally acted upon, though, probably, tiot with 
so much strictness as itt former times. The books in the 
possession of the lower classes are generally of a religious 
nature, a great humber of such works having been pfiiited 
in Iceland during the last two or three centtities, and very 
generally circulated through the country. In many pafishes 
there is a small collection of books belonging to the chufch, 
from which, under the superintendence of the priest, each 
family in the district may derive some little addition to its 
means of instruction and improvement.—Sir George Mac- 
kenzie's Travels in Iceland. 





Peruvian Sepulchres.—At the foot of a high mountain 
which rises from the shore of a small bay called Chacota, 
to the south of Arica, are a great number of antient sepul- 
chres. These are covered over, like the adjacent soil, with 
a species of earth very much impregnated with salt; and to 
this may be doubtless attributed the preservation of this 
memento of the unhappy aborigines of the country. In 
1790, several of these sepulchres were examined by Don 
Felipe Bauza, a captain in the Spanish navy, who found the 
greater part of the bodies in an entire condition, but withered 
to a skeleton, covered with a dark brown skin, and the hair 
of some quite of a red colour. The niches in which they 
were deposited were generally cut out of the stone from four 
to five feet in length ; some being rudely carved, and having 
at the bottom a mat made of rushes. The bodies were 
placed on this mat, the same attitude being generally ob- 
served in all. They were seated cross-legged, with the 
hands placed over the breast, and so contracted as to occupy 
the least possible space. Others were seated with their 
knees bent up near the mouth, the hands likewise being 
crossed over the breast, and all placed with their faces to- 
wards the west. The body of a young man was taken out, 
that had been wrapped in cloth, and his features were still 
distinct: that of a woman was also examined whose hair 
was in perfect preservation—it was about half a yard in 
length, and divided into two parts. Some of the bodies 
were wrapped in a sort of coarse woollen cloth from the head 
to the feet, the mouth being tied up; others were wrapped 
in coarse nets made of “ pita,” and all of them had a small 
bag hung round the neck, which was found at the time to 
contain nothing but earth and dust, whatever it might origi- 
nally have been. Various little pots, made of clay, were 
found round the bodies, and some larger ones of curious 
forms. In afldition to these, some fragments, apparently of 
plates, an ear of corn, some pita, and other trifling articles, 
were found; also some small pieces of copper cut in the 
shape of coins. In Ylo, and other parts of this coast, these 
sepulchres are common, 

P2 
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DOVE-DALE. 














































































































































































































[Entrance to Dove-Dale. | 


Or the varied scenery for which Derbyshire is so much 
celebrated, its numerous dales form the most beautiful 


and interesting portion. The first of the number, in 
size as well as beauty, is the far-famed and romantic 
Dove-dale, so called from the river Dove, which pours 
its waters through it. On entering this enchanting 
spot, the sudden change of scenery, from that of the 
surrounding. country, is powerfully striking. The 
brown heath, or richly-cultivated meadow, is exchanged 
for rocks abrupt and vast, which rise on each side, their 
grey sides harmonized by mosses, lichens, and yew- 
trees, and their tops sprinkled with mountain-ash. The 
hills that inclose this narrow dell are very precipitous, 
and bear on their sides fragments of rock that, in the 
distance, look like the remains of ruined castles. After 
proceeding a little way, a deep and narrow valley 
appears, into the recesses of which the eye is prevented 
from penetrating, by the winding course it pursues and 
by the shutting in of its precipices which fold into each 
other and preclude all distant view. A further pro- 
gress exhibits an increase of majesty and rudeness in 
the scene. The objects which, at a distance, appeared 
to have been ruins, are found to be rude pyramids of 
rock and grand isolated masses, ornamented with ivy, 
rising in the middle of the vale. The rocks which 
inclose the dale, forcing their scattered and uncovered 
heads into the clouds, overhang the narrow path that 
winds through its dark recesses, and, frowning in 
craggy grandeur, and shaggy with the dark foliage that 
grows out of the chinks and clings to the asperities of 
the rocks, form a scene unrivalled in romantic effect. 
The mountain, which rises in the back-ground of the 
view given above, (which, with the one in the following 


page, are engraved from drawings made purposely by | 
Mr. R. W. Buss,) is known by the name of Thorp | 
On proceeding about a mile into the vale, | 


Cloud. 








fantastic forms and uncouth combinations are exhi- 
bited, in vast detached mural ‘masses, while the sides 


of the dell are perforated by many ‘small natural ‘ 


caverns which are diffieult of access. 

The length of Dove-dale is nearly three miles, and 
it is in no part more than a quarter of a mile wide, 
while in some places it almost closes, scarcely leaving 
room for the passage of its narrow river. On the right, 
or Derbyshire side of the Dale, the rocks are more bare 
of vegetation than on the opposite or Staffordshire side, 
where they are thickly covered with a fine hanging 
wood of various trees and odoriferous shrubs and plants. 
The frequent changes in the motion and appearance of 
the transparent Dove, which is interspersed with small 
islands and little waterfalls, contribute to diversify the 
scenery of this charming spot; while the rugged, dissi- 
milar, and frequently grotesque and fanciful appearance 
of the rocks, gives to it that peculiar character by which 
it is distinguished from every other in the kingdom. 
The view in the following page is of a very remarkable 
scene of this description, and cannot fail to be imme- 
diately recognized by every one who has had the plea- 
sure of visiting the spot. 

The Dove has long been famous among anglers ; old 
Izaak Walton, his disciple Cotton, and Sir Humphry 
Davy, have all celebrated it, not only for the sport it 
afforded them, but for its natural charms. 

We cannot dismiss a notice of this very interesting 
spot without mentioning a peculiarly graceful custom 
which still lingers in its neighbourhood,—one of those 
poetical usages of the olden time which heve almost 
departed from the country, and the loss of which none 
would regret more than ourselves, did we not consider 
it a necessary result of that risen standard in the every 
day enjoyments of the people, which, by affording many 
objects to interest the mind that did not formerly exist, 
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and by diminishing the distance between the pleasures 
of ordinary and festival days, weakens the stimulus to 
their observance. The custom which gave occasion to 
this remark is thus described by Rhodes in his ‘ Peak 
Scenery.’ 

“ An ancient custom still prevails in the village of 
Tissington, to which, indeed, it appears to be confined, 
for I have not met with any thing of a similar descrip- 
tion in any other part of Derbyshire. It is denominated 
‘ Well-flowering,’ and Holy Thursday is devoted to 
the rites and ceremonies of this elegant custom. This 
day is regarded as a festival, and all the wells in the 
place, five in number, are decorated with wreaths and 
garlands of newly-gathered flowers, disposed in various 
devices. Sometimes boards are used, which are cut 
into the figure intended to be represented, and covered 
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with moist clay, into which the stems of the flowers are 
inserted to preserve their freshness; and they are so 
arranged as to form a beautiful mosaic work, often 
tasteful in design, and vivid in colouring. The boards 
thus adorned are so placed in the spring that the water 
appears to issue from amongst beds of flowers. On 
this occasion the villagers put on their best attire, and 
open their houses to their friends. There is a service 
at the church, where a sermon is preached ; afterwards 
a procession takes place, and the wells are visited in 
succession; the psalms for the day, the episile and 
gospel are read, one at each well, and the whole con- 
cludes with a hymn, which is sung by the church- 
singers, accompanied by a band of music. After this, 
the people separate, and the remainder of the day is 
spent in rural sports and holiday pastimes.” 
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PAINTING IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir appears that in the thirteenth century the cultivation 
of the fine arts received a new impulse from the liberal 
patronage of Henry III.,—a weak king, but a person 
of cultivated taste for the period in which he lived, and 
whose profusion was not always so unworthily displayed 
as we might infer if the complaints of the barons only 
were heard. The remaining sculptures of this period 
exhibit a decided improvement; painting on glass was 
much cultivated, and there are still preserved in the 
British Museum illuminated manuscripts, which show 
that the art of illuminating had been brought to great 
perfection. It appears that painting was cultivated 
with equal diligence and success. Henry III. kept 
several painters constantly in his employ ; among whom, 
William a monk of Westminster, William the Floren- 
tine, and Walter of Colchester, seem to have been par- 
ticularly distinguished. By these, and others, several 





historical paintings were executed in the royal palaces ; 
representing either subjects from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, or events in the life of the kings. The following 
order, with regard to such a painting, has an increased 
interest from referring to circumstances in the life of 
Henry III. which history does not, to our knowledge, 
mention. The king’s treasurer, and Edward of West- 
minster, are commanded to pay to William the Painter, 
a monk of Westminster, his charges for painting at 
Westminster, in the wardrobe, where the king was 
accustomed to wash his hands, a certain picture, repre- 
senting the king rescued by his dogs from the seditions 
which were plotted against him by his subjects. Dated 
1256. An order, dated a few years previous, commands 
Edward of Westminster to cause the images of the 
Apostles to be painted around St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
(the present House of Commons,) and the Judgment 
Day on the western side; and in like manner to cause 
the figure of the Blessed Virgin Mary to be painted on 
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a tablet, so that they may be ready at the king’s coming 
there. 

It appears that the exploits of King Richard L., 
in the third crusade, afforded favourite subjects for 
both poetry and painting during the reign of Henry III. 
The king had such subjects painted in a chamber of 
his palace at Clarendon, and in the Tower of London, 
and in one of his chambers at Westminster, which was 
thence called the Antioch Chamber,—Antioch having 
been the scene of the exploits commemorated. Beneath 
the grand historical picture in this chamber, the king 
had directed a picture to be painted representing birds, 
lions, and other beasts. Better consideration induced 
him to countermand this order, and to direct that the 
unoccupied space should be painted green, after the 
fashion of a curtain or hanging, so that the effect of 
the great history might be left unimpaired. 

The following curious order, issued in 1236, though 
it scarcely exemplifies the state of the fine arts, may be 
noticed in this place. The treasurer is commanded to 
cause, against the kitig’s arrival, the great chamber at 
Westininster to be painted with a good green colour, 
after the fashion of a curtain; and, in the great gable 
of the same cliamber, near the door, this device to be 
painted, “ Ke ne dine keue tine ne prent ke desir*.” 
‘The king’s sttiall wardrobe is ditected to be painted in 
the same matiner, 

As this order was of an earlier date than the former, 
we may be allowed therice to infer a gradual improve- 
ment in the royal taste for internal decoration. It ap- 
pears that the taste for painting extended so rapidly, 
that, in the next cetitury, hot only chutches and palaces 
but private howses were decorated with them. So 
when Chaucer awoke ftom his poetical dream, he ex- 
presses his surprise that all the gay objects he had seen 
in his sleep were vanishetl, and he saw itothing, 

* Save oa the wals old portraiture 

Of horsemen, haukés, and houndis, 

And hart dire all full of woundis.” 
And although, iti considering this a real description of 
the poet’s bed-chatber, the peculiar refinement of his 
taste must be taken itito the accotiit, it appears that in 
his time drawing liad come to be corisidered a necessary 
part of an accomplished geritlemat’s education. Chiucer 
names the following ationg the aequirements of the 
squire, or knight’s son :-— 

‘* .. Songis he could make, and trell indite, 
Just, and eke datincé, and well porttaie and write.” 

It is observable that, in most of the royal orders of 
this period, taletit is tasked to produce its works within 
a given, atid often a very short, time ;—generally 
* against the king’s arrival.” Nor were such labours, 
even in the highest departments of art, always matters 
of voluntary undertaking. Among other instances, the 
following may be mentioned:—Edward IIL., in his 
anxiety for the speedy completion of the painting in the 
chapel of his palace, issued a precept, dated 15th March, 
1350, to Hugh de St. Alban, his chief painter, com. 
manding him to impress all the painters in the counties 
of Middlesex; Kent, Essex; Surrey, and Sussex, to 
conduet them to Westminster; and to keep them in his 
service So long as sliould be necessary; and, apprehend- 
ing that these would not be sufficierit, a similar order 
was given for the irhpressment of all the painters itt the 
counties of Lineoln, Northampton, Oxford, Watwick, 
Leivester, Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Norfolk. There 
is other eviderice to shdw that personal liberty was com- 
promised by the attainment of gréat skill in any art 
which could minister to the royal taste of convenience ; 
and talent, instead of leading to that distinction, inde- 
pendence, and wealth, which are its due, contlitcted its 
possessor to grind in tlie prison-house. Otte of the 


* He who has, and dves not give, 
Will not, when he wants, receive, 
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Rolls before us is dated the 6th of John, 27th June 
1204, and notifies to Robert de Vipont, that Thoma, 
the arrow-maker had been committed by the king to 
the custody of Hugh de Nevill, Thomas de Sanford, 
and John Fitz Hugh, who had undertaken not to le 
him depart from court without the royal licence, and 
had engaged that he should make six arrows for the 
king’s use every day, except Sunday. 


MUSIC FOR THE MANY.—No. III. 


Wirn the immoral reign of Charles II. an entirely 
different order of things commenced. The opponents 
of the Puritans then had their own way, and could no 
longer complain of restrictions put upon piping and 
dancing, balls and plays. Songs again appeared in 
countless numbers, but they were too ofteii iidécent 
and immoral, and calculated rather for the atmosphere 
of a witty but corrupt court, than for the purer air of 
the cotintry, or for the enjoyment of the people at large, 
Charles himself was a song writer, and a piece of his is 
extant, beginning,— 
“ I pass all my hours in a shady old grove ;” 


“ which,” says a sareastie etitic, “ though by no means 
remarkable for poetical therit, has certainly enough for 
the composition of a kiiig *.” 

Some of the songs, however, written during this 
reign by Sedley, Rochester, Dorset, Sheffield, and 
others, to say nothing of those of the great Dryden, 
were master-pieces in their way, aiid unexceptionable as 
to morals. ‘There is partictilarly 4 sea sotig, written by 
Lord Dorset the night (it is said) before an engage- 
ment with the Dutcli; which, from its admirable ease, 
flow, and tetiderness, becatie at once popular with all 
classes +. We qtiote the first two verses as a specimen, 


& To dll yott ladies néw at land 

We men at sea intlite, 

But first trould have you undetstard 
How haril it is tu write. 

The Mtises now; aiid Neptune too, 

We must implore to write to you. 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 

For though the Mises should ptove kind, 
And fill our empty brain ; 

Yet if roigh Nepttitie rviise the wind 
To wave the azure main ; 

Ont paper, pen; ahd ink, and we, 

Roll up and dowti ott ships at sea, 
With a fa, &e.” 


Indeed the shorter pieces of most of the poets of the 
time of Charles If. had a fhiytht and cadeiice particu- 
larly well suited to music. They were, in short, what 
the Italians call cantabile, or fit to be sung. Besides 
writing words for songs, Charles understood a little 
music, and could sing the tenor part in an easy duet. 
He frequently amused himself in this way with a good 
singer on the establishment of the Chapel Royal, his 
brother, the Duke of York (afterwards James II.), ac- 
companying them on the guitar. 

In the succeeding téighs, with the growth of out 
literature, there was a toitsidtrable ifictedsé in soig 
Writing ; most of our poets Uf ettiinehte, and some who 
had no emitierice except whit they obtained in that 
way, devoting themselves tcisiotally to the cotnposi- 
tion of lyrical piects. Privr, Rowe, Steele, Philips, 
Partell, Gay, and othefs, contribtited 4 stock which 
night advantageously be referred to by the composers 


* Ritson. 

+ Dr, Johnson remarks on the circumstances under which this 
song was written :—* Seldom any splendid stéty is wholly true. I 
Have heat form the fate Kati df Ottery, who’ was likely to have 
govd hereditary intelligenct, that Lori Daoisee Hail béen a week 
employed upon it, and only retouched or finished it on the memo 
rable evening, But even this, whatever it may subtract. froth his 
facility, leaves him his courage.” This battle was fought mm 
1665, during the first Dutch war, 
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of our own times. The natural and elegant, the 
humorous and pathetic Gay, shows, perhaps, to most 
advantage. One of his ballads, * Black-eyed Susan,’ 


can never be forgoiten, and some others of his are 
almost equally admirable, particularly that beginning,— 


«“ *Twas when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclined. 
Wide o’er the foaming billows 
She cast a wistful look ; 
Her head was crowned with willows, 
That trembled o’er the brook *.” 
Music, however, was far from keeping pace with poetry. 
There was, indeed, at the latter part of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth century, that admirable 
composer Purcell, Henry Carey, and one or two others, 
but nearly all the new songs produced were not accom- 
panied by new music, but set to old tunes, It isa 
curious fact, that when Gay brought out his ‘ Beggars’ 
Opera’ not one of the airs to the seventy-two songs in 
that piece was composed for the purpose. They were 
all music already considered old. It is to be regretted 
that many of those airs have lost their original simpli- 
city; but, as Dr. Burney observes, music never remains 
long simple when it has once been introduced upon the 
stage. 

Another subject of regret in the view we take, is, 
that neither the words nor the music of the good new 
pieces that appeared seem to have been so spread 
among the great body of the people as were these of 
the times of Elizabeth, James I., and CharlesI. There 
is, however, one memorable exception in the case of 
Henry Carey, who struck into a new path, and in his 
‘Sally in our Alley,’ of which he wrote both the words 
and the music, obtained at once a popularity (using 
that word in its proper sense) which he has never lost 
and never will lose. This song was soon known from 
one end of the kingdom to the other,—like those of the 
olden time the ploughman whistled it “ over the fur- 
rowed land,” and it was “ sung to the wheel and sung 
unto the pail.” Addison, one of the most elegant 
writers of that or any other period, shared in the taste 
of the people; this sweet simple song was an especial 
favourite with him. 

In the reigns of George I. and George II., just as it 
has happened under the third and fourth monarchs of 
that name, there was not wanting a mob of fashionable 
easy writers to inflict on the public deluges of namby- 
pamby, mellifluous song and verse, without the shadow 
of asentiment or meaning. Pope has most happily 
parodied these fashionable sing-songs in the character 
of “& person of quality,” in those well known verses 
beginning, — 

“ Fluttering spread thy purple pinions, 
Gentle Cupid, o’er my heart,” 

in which he condenses all their classico-pastoral absur- 
dities, and surpasses all their honeyed sweetness to the 
ulter discomfiture of common sense, To stop the 
march of nonsense in the way of songs, was more, how- 
ever, than the wit of Pope could achieve. At the same 
lime his friend Swift employed his exquisite humour 
aud tact in ridiculing the affected musical jargon which 
then prevailed in fashionable life +. 

The Italian opera, first introduced in the reign of 
Anne, though it did not set an example of having good 
words for good music, improved the musical taste of 
some of the rich and great; but from circumstances, 
hot necessary to explain, it could scarcely exercise an 
lufluence on the people. The opera, moreover, had an 
evil eflect, in this way—it led a certain class of persons 


music by the great Handel, aud after- 


* This piece was set to 
wards by Jackson of Exeter, 
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t See his ‘ Cantata, 


ill 


to believe that no vocal music could be good unless it 
were Italian, or at least foreign. We are not so absurd 
as to deny the surpassing excellence of Italian song, 
but we may donbt whether the majority of those who 
reasoned in that manner were not merely led by fashion, 
and insensible to the real beauties of all music ; while, 
it is certain, the prejudice tended to dam up the stream 
of English melody. ‘The great composer Handel, at 
the beginning of the last century, began, and continued 
for many years, to exercise a good influence on the 
nation to a very considerable extent. His German 
style of music allied itself more readily with the old 
English style, which, no doubt, it improved. His com- 
positions found their way to most parts of the kingdom, 
and the more simple of them became the delight of all 
amateur performers, and were played in all the gentle- 
men’s houses at that period. But we can scarcely trace 
the good taste lower. Interminable ballads, with the 
most monotonous of tunes, were, at that time, the 
favourites of the people. 

Since the days of Handel we have had a few good song 
writers, and several good native composers, such as Dr, 
Boyce, Dr. Arne, Linley, Jackson of Exeter, Shield, 
Dr. Arnold, &c., &c. Linley and Jackson both formed 
their style upon the melodies of our best old English 
masters, and for this reason we should like to see their 
works reproduced and diffused. Until the great excite- 
ment of the last war, however, when Dibdin published 
his numerous and admirable sea songs, there was little 
in the way of music that descended to, and laid hold 
of, the poorer classes. In days still more recent the 
delightful lyrics of Mr. Thomas Moore have emulated 
the popularity of Dibdin’s, and have contributed largely 
to raise the taste of the people; though, it must not 
be forgotten, that the airs to the greater part of his 
songs are Irish, not English. It appears, indeed, that 
both the Scotch and Irish of all classes have retained 
their old melodies with a much more careful love than 
the English have bestowed on theirs. 

Much has been said about the inherent bad taste of 
English people. It has been assumed that nothing but 
the common-place and the vulgar, in music, had any 
charms for them; and hence the theatres, and other 
places of amusement, have given them the vulgar and 
the common-place to repletion. It has hitherto been 
the fate of the great body of the people to have their 
intellects and tastes unfairly and disparagingly judged 
of, and to have the really good in music, and the rest 
of the fine arts, kept out of their sight and reach, 
Many writers upon taste, who pretended to metaphysics 
and all the loftier branches of philosophy, have asserted 
that the refined strains of music please the uncultivated 
ear much less than the dissonant hubbub to which it 
has been accustomed,—and that, in short, the ruder 
the music, the more it delights the barbarian. 

Yet the writer of these observations has had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the directly contrary effect 
among the Turks, who are, at least, a semi-barbarous 
people, and who, up to that time, had only heard the 
most primitive and utterly barbarous music. The pre- 
sent Sultan, in the course of his military reforms, en- 
gaged a certain number of Italian musicians to form 
the nucleus of his bands, and to instruct a set of young 
Turks in their art. Whenever these men played on 
parade, or at a review, at Constantinople, the whole 
city ran after them—all classes were immediately en- 
raptured with the rich, refined music of the Italian 
school, and found their own shrill, screaming pipes, 
clanging cymbals, cracked drums, and coarse har- 
monies, insufferable in comparison. Now, taken gene- 
rally, the humblest mechanic in England is a more 
refined and intellectual being than the highest Turk ; 
and it has, therefore, created no surprise in the mind 


] of the writer to meet, as he frequently has done since 
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present, In a Close Roll, dated November 2nd, 1259, 
Edward of Westminster is ordered to give directions, with. 
out delay, fora cloth to be made twelve feet in length ang 
six feet in breadth, the field to be studded with pearls, ang 
on all parts of the cloth to be designs from the Old and New 
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the somewhat remarkable improvement among the 
street musicians in London, with a crowd of working 
men paying eager attention to the pieces of Mozart and 
other great masters, and declaring they could listen to 


such music all the night long. Sesteenent. Willie Level te caleesd tot : 
: . ° p Luvel is refer ‘or more particu] 

The fault is not with the people. Good taste has been | directions, but no intimation is given of the purpose for nl 

confined, by high prices, to the “ high places ;” though it | which this splendid cloth was intended. ay 

has not always over-bounded there. The theatres and 12, 





other public places have administered to bad taste : little 
or nothing except trash has been open to the people ; and 
they have been deemed barbarians because they took what 
fell in their way, and showed no love for what they never 
had an opportunity of knowing. We trust, however, that, 
for the future, good music, like good literature, may be 
made accessible to all ; and that, as a mode of enlarging 
the cheap enjoyments of a poor man’s life, even every 
village-school in the kingdom may possess the means of 
teaching (as they are taught at similar establishments 
in several districts of Germany, in Bohemia, and even 
in the snow-covered, poverty-stricken island of Iceland) 
the art of reading musical notation and the first rudi- 
ments of music. Plain singing is what we should re- 
commend for the schools of the poor. Vocal music is 
not only the most natural to man, but it is also the 
most pleasant, and the easiest to be procured. ‘The 
effects that are to be obtained, particularly by children’s 
voices, are exquisite in the extreme. In the churches 
of Russia, where no instrumental music is allowed, it 
is a common thing to hear the voices of hundreds of 
young people who have been merely well drilled as to 
time and tune, blending in indescribable harmony, and 
making an impression that scarcely any other sort of 
music can equal. Indeed, according to the great com- 
poser, Haydn, the strongest musical impression he ever 
received, though his life was passed among music, was 
made on him by the charity-children, at their general 
assembly in St. Paul’s Cathedral, singing all together a 
psalm to a plain melody. He said he was so power- 
fully affected by this that he should remember it, and 
thrill at the remembrance, till death. 

Native simplicity ought principally to be kept in 
view. ‘“ Vocal music,” said an eminent Italian critic, 
more than a hundred years ago, “ ought to imitate the 
natural lasiguage of the human feelings and passions 
rather than the warbling of Canary birds which our 
singers now-a-days affect so vastly to mimic with their 
quaverings and boasted cadences *.” 


Cinnamon and Cassta.—These two words, which desig. 
nate different qualities of the prepared bark of the cinna. 
mon-tree, are both found in -Exodus xxx., 23, 25. The 
cinnamon-tree is a native of a tropical climate, and the pre. 
pared bark .was probably conveyed to Palestine fiom the 
Oriental Archipelago, by means of Pheenician merchants, 
(Genesis xxxvii., 25.) . Herodotus informs us, that the word 
kinnamon was adopted by the Greeks from the Pheenicians, 
and in all likelihood the Hebrew term kinnemon or hanam 
has a similar origin. The country which produces an article 
of commerce very generally gives: it the name which it 
obtains in other parts of the world; hence we must look to 
the language of a country which produces cinnamon for the 
origin of the terms that are employed to designate it by con- 
sumers. In the Malay language, cinnamon is designated 
by the words kayee manis (sweet wood), from which the 
aa and Greek names of this spice may have been de- 
rived, as the cinnamon-tree is found in great abundance in 
the Malay Islands. Kannema, signifying sweet .wood, is 
the Malabar name of this spice. In the Persian language 
it is called kinnamon, and in some parts of India it is known 
by the appellation of dar Chinie, which signifies the wood 
of China. Cinnamon was for a long time imported into 
Europe under the name of “ China wood.” he Malay 
word kayee (wood) seems to have been the origin of the 
Hebrew word kiddah, which is translated cassia, and the 
Latin term by which this quality of cinnamon is known in 
commerce is casia-lignea. In ancient times the unpeeled 
shoots‘or branches were conveyed to Europe, and sold wood 
and bark together; and hence, in all probability, is the 
origin. of the adjunct “lignea.”. Moses was directed 
(Exodus xxx., 23, 25) to take of myrrh, sewee¢ cinnamon, 
sweet calamus, cassia, and olive oil, certain quantities, and 
thereof to “ make an oil of holy ointment, compound, after 
the art of the apothecary: it shall be an holy anointing oil.” 
How was the art of the apothecary exercised in preparing 
the holy ointment or oil ?.. Perhaps it-was . prepared. bya 
process similar to that which the natives of India have :from 
time immemorial] practised to prepare odoriferous oils. .. The 
aromatic substances employed are coarsely powdered and 
put into an earthen vessel along with a certain quantity of 
fixed oil. Water, fully sufficient to cover the aromatics, is 
then added, and the vessel placed upon a fire to boil. 
During the process of ebullition the essential oil of the aro- 
matics unites with the fixed oil, by which means it is im- 
pregnated with the peculiar odour of. the seeds, barks, or 
other substances employed. Cinnamon is mentioned in the 
Song of Solomon, and in Proverbs, vii.; and cassia in Ezekiel 
Xxvil., 19. The “ sweet cane,’ mentioned in Isaiah xiii, 
24, and Jeremiah vi. 20, in all probability is only another 
designation of cinnamon. Both passages imply an article 
of importation, and, therefore, not of native growth. The 
cinnamon which is imported from: the peninsula of India, 
Sumatra, Java, &c.; and. the inferior quality of cinnamon, 
which is exported from Ceylon, are known in commerce by 
the name of cassia. For example, in 1816 Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., Calcutta, purchased the “ rejected * cinnamon of the 
harvest of 1815 in Ceylon, which amounted to 34,672 lbs., 
for which they paid one sicca rupee two anas per lb. (about 
two shillings). Under the denomination of cassia the above 
quantity of cinnamon was no doubt imported: into the 
ports of Europe, as the purchasers were prohibited from 
exporting it from India as cinnamon. 


Dress and Cloths in the Thirteenth Century.—The writers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries bitterly complain 
of the extravagance and luxury of dresses and fashions at 
that period. As this has at all times afforded matter of 
satire and animadversion, such censures would not demand 
particular attention were their justice not established by 
particular statements. Matthew Paris states that at the 
marriage of the eldest daughter of Henry III., with Alex- 
ander III. of Scotland, in 1251, the King of England was 
attended, on the day of the ceremonial, by a thousand 
knights, uniformly dressed in silk robes, and the next day 
the same knights appeared in new dresses no less splendid 
and expensive ; and, in a following reign, it is stated that 
Sir John Arundel had no fewer than fifty-two complete 
suits of cloth of gold.‘ This costly material, which is scarcely 
now an article of European consumption, though in con- 
siderable use among the splendid barbarians of the East, is 
mentioned in one of the Close Rolls for 1244, when Edward, 
the son of Otho, is commanded to buy a cape of red silk, 
with a broad orfraies, well embroidered with gold, or to have 
one made in all haste if he cannot find one to buy. In 1204, 
King John sends greeting to Reginald of Cornhill, directing 











Barto 
painte; 


him to allow the lady, the queen, his wife, to have a fur of 
meniver, a small brass pot, and eight towels, the cost of 
which should be repaid at the Exchequer. An order upon 
one tradesman for such different articles seems to indicate 
how much less trades were subdivided formerly than at 


* L’Abbate Gravina, 
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